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THE FUNCTIONAL THEORY OF PARALLELISM. 1 

AT a meeting of the Association last year, I read a paper on 
"The Functional Theory of the Relation between the Psy- 
chical and the Physical," 2 in which an attempt was made to show 
that the distinction between mind and matter may be interpreted 
in a teleological or functional, rather than in an ontological or 
structural sense. It is my purpose in the present paper to de- 
velop more fully this same line of thought by an examination of 
three concepts current in recent psychological discussion : (i) the 
concept of ' function,' (2) the concept of ' mental activity,' and 
(3) the concept of ' unconscious mental states.' 

I. There is an ambiguity in the concept of ' function,' as used 
in biology and psychology, which suggests certain questions : 
In what sense, if any, may we speak of consciousness as the 
functioning of the brain ? Or, if this is too narrow a conception 
of the ' seat of consciousness,' is there a sense in which con- 
sciousness may be viewed as a functioning of the organism ? Or, 
again, since any distinction between organism and the extra- 
organic is somewhat arbitrary, is there a sense in which the psy- 
chical may be viewed as a function of the entire universe — com- 
ing to a focus at a definite point in space and time ? 

According to Haeckel, consciousness is a functioning of the 
brain ; still he insists that he is a monist or a parallelist, giving 
recognition equally to both aspects, the psychical and the physi- 
cal. He eschews materialism as well as spiritualistic idealism. 
The same is true of Huxley and his theory of ' conscious autom- 
atism,' in which he states that the mental is only symbolic, and 
at the same time asserts that he is more of an idealist than a 
materialist. Is it not a much fairer interpretation of these writers 
to endeavor to square their explicit statements with the intent or 
hidden logic of their thought, rather than to condemn them off- 

1 Read in part before the American Philosophical Association, Washington, De- 
cember 31, 1902. 

s Published since in the Philosophical Review, Vol. XI, No. 5 (September 
1902). 
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hand, in spite of their disavowal of materialism ? Shall we not 
be able to remove the chief difficulty which has forced the biolo- 
gist to the postulate of psychophysical parallelism, if we can show 
that consciousness is in some sense a functioning of the organism ? 

In what sense, then, is consciousness the functioning of the 
psychophysical organism ? To-day it is unnecessary to show 
that consciousness is not a mere material functioning of structure ; 
that mind is not simply a secretion of the brain, as bile is a secre- 
tion of the liver. Such crude materialism is no longer accepted 
by anyone. We must, then, conceive function in some other sense. 

In the case of a person who has substituted the typewriter for 
the pen and become skilled in its use, there is acquired a new 
modification of brain substance. In order to interpret completely 
the function of such a structural change, we have to go back to 
the beginning of the new coordination, to the inception of the 
habit. It is impossible to interpret the automatic writing of the 
expert typewriter except by reference to the original process by 
which this dexterity was acquired. This is equally true of all 
functional distinctions, their significance being traceable in all 
cases to the original or initial performance of the act. All func- 
tion or operation in (automatic) activity goes back ultimately for 
its meaning to the genesis and growth (in consciousness) of that 
activity. Automatic activity is entitled to be called the function- 
ing of the organ only so far as it implies an end, and this end, in 
the first instance, involves consciousness. One does not speak of 
the random activities of an organ as the functioning of that organ. 
The organ functions when it acts in a more or less orderly way 
toward the accomplishment of some end. Indeed, the so-called 
random movements of the child or animal in play or in experi- 
mental curiosity are distinguished as such, i. e., as random, 
wholly by their relation to definite, coherent lines of activity 
which have been already brought under control by being mechan- 
ized. The truth is that absolutely random or haphazard move- 
ments never occur in the organism. If such were assumed to 
exist, biological and psychological science would be defeated in 
their purpose at the very outset. The fact that all structure is thus 
related to some end or meaning, however vague, renders possible 
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a science which professes to embrace in its scope the whole nat- 
ural realm. 

What, then, is signified by function in relation to structure ? 
By function is meant orderly, continuous activity with reference 
to an end, and this activity consists of changes in structure. 1 
Hence the only significance of function over and above mere 
structure must lie in the end subserved, in the meaning or sig- 
nificance of these changes, in this order and continuity with refer- 
ence to some aim or purpose. The essential idea in function lies 
in the use, value, or utility of the structure for some end. Func- 
tion and functioning, ultimately, are not material processes, but 
ideal significances or meanings. In this sense it is not so start- 
ling as it might seem to say that the brain is conscious, that 
matter thinks. What else is there to be the bearer of these psy- 
chical significances ? What we need to do is not to cry ' mate- 
rialism ! ' when mind is called the totality of the functioning of 
matter, but rather to revise our conceptions of matter. Exact 
science to-day is not materialistic. It does not affirm that the 
physical is the cause of the psychical ; it does not even assert that 
one physical fact is the cause of another physical fact. It states 
only that if certain conditions are given, then certain results are 
also given. This is an equational, not a causal statement. Sci- 
ence does not assert that body causes mind, but that, given certain 
bodily conditions, then what we call mind is likewise given. This 
is a statement of relation, not between cause and effect, but be- 
tween means and end. Hence even this statement of conscious- 
ness as the function of the brain, though partially true, is not 
wholly adequate. Instead of saying that the psychical is the 
functioning of the physical, it would be truer to say that the 
psychical and the physical are constituent and correlative func- 
tions within experience. 

The same result may be arrived at in another way. For this 
purpose, I will adapt one of Professor Ernst Mach's arguments, 
modifying it into a form which I am bold enough to suggest is 
the inner meaning of his whole treatment of the subject. 2 One's 

1 Cf. the relation of digestion to the stomach and to food. 

2 See Mach, Monist, Vol. I, pp. 3946°.; also, Analysis of Sensations, pp. 27 ff. 
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experience depends upon the brain, which is alleged to be the 
seat of consciousness. But in ordinary experience one never 
sees one's own brain. Unlike feelings and sensations, its existence 
is merely inferential. Psychology is the science of this immedi- 
ate experience of feelings and sensations. Physiology is the 
science of this inferred part — the brain. The relation between 
one's mind and the molecules in the brain is not different in 
principle from the relation between one's mind and the stone in 
the street. Let ABC represent the world of objects. Let DEF 
represent my organism. Let GHI represent my states of con- 
sciousness. I say that I perceive a tree with green leaves (A), 
with a hard trunk (B), and rustling leaves {C). If, however, I 
close my eye (D), and my ears (E), and withdraw my feeling 
hand (F), then ABC disappear. ABC are what they are for me, 
only in a certain relation of dependence upon DEF. But the 
same is true, of course, of GHI ; they also are dependent upon 
DEF, as is plainly seen if the sense organ is absent or defective. 
My concrete experience, therefore, is made up at once of all 
these ; and the three series are, or are not, thus distinguished by 
abstraction within this concrete experience, according to the pur- 
pose for which the abstraction is made. 

Or, let the question be approached in this way. Changes in 
ABC are accompanied by changes in DEF and GHI, as, for ex- 
ample, when improper food leads to indigestion and this to 
mental depression. On the other hand, changes in GHI are 
accompanied by changes in DEF, and, ultimately, by changes in 
ABC, as, for example, when a powerful emotion or idea bursts 
forth into impulsive actions and these, in turn, produce changes 
in the external world. 

A careful analysis shows that, scientifically, it is arbitrary to 
separate DEF from ABC, the organism from the rest of the uni- 
verse. The empirical ego may be extended so as ultimately to 
embrace the whole world. The organism is of a piece with the 
fabric of the entire system, representing, so to speak, the whole 
system brought to a focus in a finite center. In other words, 
DEF is continuous with ABC, and this gives us ABCDEF. The 
problem resolves, therefore, into the question of the relation 
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between ABCDEF and GUI. Shall GHI also be put into this 
series, thus yielding ABCDEFGHI? 

An answer to this question may be sought in the following 
way. Is there any difference, as to content, between the sensa- 
tions GHI and what is represented in ABCDEF? One never 
has sensations in the abstract, sensations at large, but always 
sensations of something : they are sensations of color, of space 
in three dimensions, of an odor, of a sweet or sour object. As 
to content, GHI are not only like, they are identical with ABCD- 
EF. The content of my sensations ( GHI) is the tree with the 
green leaves, the hard trunk, and the rustling leaves (ABC), 
standing in a certain relation to eye, ear, and hand (DEF). My 
sensations as to content are the objects. 

But there is a difference, it will be insisted, between ABCDEF 
and GHI. Yes, but the difference is simply a difference of form, 
a functional, not a structural difference. Mr. Bosanquet says 
that a fact is only a familiar theory ; they are the same in content 
but differ in form. Professor Dewey says that a theory is 
simply a fact that is doubted, that an idea is simply a tentative 
view of the fact ; they are the same content, differing only in 
form. Theories are simply indirect descriptions of the facts, says 
Mach, and facts are simply undeveloped potentialities of theory. 
Something like this is the difference between what we call the 
psychical and the physical, between GHI and ABCDEF. 

There is a green light ; that is, if one were to speak of it at all, 
it would be called green. But let it be reacted to instinctively or 
habitually. The engineer pulls the throttle of the engine auto- 
matically, without the process coming to consciousness. That 
situation or experience would be called physical ; at least, it 
would not be psychical. Suppose, on the other hand, that some 
doubt arises as to whether the light is really green or red. This 
doubt brings the situation to consciousness ; it makes it psychical 
— or, rather, it brings what we call the psychical into tension 
with what we call the physical. The two phases are related 
here as two functions within one growth process. They are 
organically related. Experience at one time is equilibrated or 
automatic ; at another time it is tensional or conscious. When 
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it is conscious, two aspects come into tension. The relatively 
stable and permanent aspect of experience is taken as given, as 
there, as actual. The relatively fluid and changing aspect is 
regarded as the possible or potential merely, as ideal. Experi- 
ence, or the real, is the interaction of the actual and the ideal ; 
it is the realization of the ideal in the actual. One throughout 
as to content (structurally), as to form it is twofold — actual 
(physical) and ideal (psychical), according to the demands of the 
reconstructive or growth process (i. e., functionally). The dual- 
ism or parallelism is a difference of value or meaning, not a 
difference of existence or substance. It is a parallelism, as Paul 
Carus says, 1 not between two entities, but between two abstrac- 
tions from one and the same entity. Such a parallelism is not 
an ontological duality, but rather methodological or teleological. 

The current doctrines regarding the relation of the psychical 
to the physical exhibit three fallacies. One is the theory that 
consciousness must be attached in some manner to a thing in 
order to be real. A second is the view that consciousness is 
itself an entity or a kind of substance or thing. The third is 
the error of supposing that consciousness, or the psychical, 
is less real or objectively significant, less universal and necessary, 
when identified with meaning than when called a substance or 
entity. The functional view escapes all these fallacies by show- 
ing that the difference of 'thought' and 'thing' is simply a dif- 
ference of emphasis. A ' thought ' is a thing that is doubted ; 
the ' thing ' is a thought so thoroughly taken for granted that it 
is conceived as relatively fixed and given rather than as under- 
going mediation or reconstruction in consciousness. 

When such questions suggest themselves as : What is the seat 
of the soul ? In what parts of the brain are the different psychical 
functions localized ? Where is my consciousness ? In my head ? 
In my body as a whole ? Is it not around the corner as truly as 
within my skin ? If it can be located at all, is there not equal 
reason for making the whole universe, as for making any partic- 
ular organism, the seat of the soul ? — such questions as these 
confuse, not so much things which in reality are separate, as two 

1 Monist, Vol. I, 403. 
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different kinds of abstractions or judgments about the one reality 
of experience. 

A study of the logic of scientific method shows that science 
makes two fundamentally different kinds of judgments, judgments 
of fact, existence, or subject-matter, and judgments of meaning, 
significance, or value. 1 The first are existential, factual, or instru- 
mental judgments ; they are judgments concerned with means. 
The second are significative, interpretative, or evaluative judg- 
ments ; they are judgments concerned with ends. These terms 
represent, however, rather limiting conceptions in scientific method 
than mutually exclusive types of judgment. In practice, there is 
neither a pure existential nor a pure evaluative judgment, but 
there is a difference in every scientific judgment which enables 
us unmistakably to determine it as either existential or evaluative 
in its force. 

The existential judgment deals, as Professor James says, with 
the object or event in respect to its nature, constitution, origin, 
history. It answers the questions, What ? How ? and, How did 
it come about? 2 The evaluative judgment has to do with the 
meaning or significance of the object described, and answers the 
questions, Why ? What of it ? What is its importance for the 
future? Either judgment can be deduced, ultimately, from the 
other, since they represent simply functional phases of one process 
of cognition. But for the practical purposes of the systematizing 
of our knowledge, all our actual scientific judgments take one or 
other of these forms. 

Here, then, lies the only real incompatibility of mind and 
matter. The psychical and the physical are incompatible only 
because we have made them so in the development of our scien- 
tific description of the universe. The distinction is no less real 
because we have made it, but it has no existence in nature apart 
from the intelligence that makes it. It is a real distinction, and 
this dependence upon intelligence is perhaps the central core of 
its reality. But this reality of the distinction is conditioned by 
the methodological or epistemological demands which first gave 

1 Cf. W. James, The Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 4. 
'Mid. 
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rise to it. The distinction is a functional one, instrumental to 
the practical ends represented in these methodological demands. 

Various writers have emphasized the incommensurability and 
incomparability of the psychical and the physical, of the extended 
and the non-extended, of the material and the immaterial, and 
have deplored the inability of language to express the true rela- 
tion between the two. We are told that there is no recourse in 
this case other than to accept the ultimate paradox — that mind 
and matter possess nothing in common, but still are parallel ; 
that mind and matter are identical, but only in a realm beyond 
our knowledge (not phenomenally). But surely, as Professor 
James Ward says, ' parallelism ' is a strange word by which to 
express identity or absolute incompatibility. Is this where our 
" most obstinate attempts to think clearly " land us ? Is it true 
that metaphysical thinking leads us into such hopeless contra- 
dictions ? 

It certainly is true, if in our use of terms and the distinctions 
for which these terms stand, we neglect to interpret these dis- 
tinctions and terms in the light of the conditions which evolved 
them. Our logic needs to be psychologized. It is necessary to 
get behind the logical concepts and logical formulas employed 
so uncritically by both scientists and metaphysicians, to the psy- 
chological functions in experience which these represent. There 
is constant need of bringing back the abstractions which we em- 
ploy methodologically in science and philosophy, and reinter- 
preting them in terms of that concrete experience which, since 
the time when those abstractions took definite form, has been 
undergoing development and evolving new meanings. 

The ontological distinction of mind and matter doubtless served 
a useful purpose at one time in the history of reflective thought. 
But, since the time when this was a valuable working distinction, 
our conceptions of the nature of reality and experience have 
changed. This ontological theory, in the light of the newer 
dynamic and organic conception of reality, fails to express to-day 
the only possible meaning that can be attached to the terms 
' mind ' and ' matter,' and we are forced to interpret these words 
in terms of our present understanding of that concrete experience 
in which alone their true reality is found. 
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If, now, the bringing back of these concepts for reconstruction 
in terms of our actual experience, results in showing that they 
stand simply for a functional division of labor in the building up 
of that experience as a systematic whole, then there should be no 
hesitation in being thorough with any criticism and revision of 
our metaphysics which this might involve. There is nothing 
sacred in metaphysical terminology ; the only merit it can have 
lies in the fact that at some time or other it has served the truth. 
Any view, then, deserves consideration which will serve equally 
the interests of the philosophical search for unity and the scien- 
tific demand for accuracy in detail ; which will sacrifice no well- 
established law of science, and yet not leave us in a mere mean- 
ingless dilemma. 

II. Light is thrown upon this conception from another direc- 
tion, if we ask ourselves what is meant by the concept of ' mental 
activity ' current in psychological usage. This is one of those 
questions which can be answered adequately only by digging very 
deep in a metaphysical soil. The term ' mental activity ' is an 
ambiguous phrase, which simply serves as a cloak for our igno- 
rance until a future science shall break it up into its elements and 
clearly reveal the mutual relations of the partial truths which lie 
confused together within it. 

Mental activity is not a special sort of activity. There is not a 
special kind of activity in the organism over and above nervous 
and muscular activity. Mind is not a different mode of energy 
from matter. Mind is not energy at all ; it is the form which a 
certain content takes under conditions of tension in an organism. 
This content is not adequately described by the term ' physical 
energy.' But it is only confusing categories to call it mental 
energy or mental activity. There is only one kind of energy in 
the universe — that which we call physical energy. This is not 
saying that the universe is adequately explained when we look at 
its physical aspect alone. The world appears as physical when 
we ask, What is it made of? What is its structure ? But 
when we ask the further questions, How does it operate ? What 
are its functions? we are compelled to explain in terms of 
' mind.' 
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Mind, as it is here viewed, is the totality of the functioning of 
matter (in so far as function may be said to imply end or pur- 
pose). The psychical is the meaning of the physical. It is only 
making this more specific to say that consciousness is the func- 
tioning of the psychophysical organism under conditions of 
organic tension. Mind is simply a collective idea for all the 
psychic functions of an organism — and the psychic functions 
are coextensive with the growth of the organism. Mind is not 
an entity behind the process of consciousness in an organism ; it 
is that process itself. Mind is just as truly a growth as any 
other living thing. All life means growth from less to more, 
from lower to higher. We might almost go to the length of 
saying that mind represents the universe at its growing-points. 
But mind could not be such a growth, if it were the fixed absolute 
entity which it is often conceived to be. It can be a growth 
only if it is of the nature of a process. Mental life is a continual 
synthetic construction. It is simply a name for the orderly, 
continuous functioning of an organism under conditions of ten- 
sion in adaptation. 

When, therefore, we speak of mental activity, we are certainly 
speaking of the activity of this living machine that we call the 
organism. Mental acts are not different from other acts in the 
world. The sole difference consists in their being tensional or 
conscious acts instead of stable or habitual acts. Not all the 
activities of the organism are conscious. Fully nine-tenths are 
unconscious or automatic. Digestion, assimilation, circulation, 
respiration, etc., are, under normal conditions, almost wholly 
subconscious operations. The problem narrows down, then, to 
the question of the conditions under which this activity becomes 
conscious. When does the unconscious act become a conscious 
act ? And when does the conscious act become unconscious ? 
These are the fundamental problems of mental growth upon 
which psychology has been striving to throw some light. 

The most fundamental conception of experience is that which 
views it as an activity, a process. Though we may not be feel- 
ing or thinking, we are always doing something, and a careful 
analysis reveals that even these functions or processes are modes 
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of activity. While not so gross or overt as muscular action, feel- 
ing an emotion or thinking a thought is as truly doing something 
as playing the piano or riding a bicycle. The activities involved 
in emotion and thought are, for the most part, hidden, and, fre- 
quently, remote alterations in the circulatory, respiratory, and 
muscular organs of the body, interrelated by means of the ner- 
vous system. 

This action of the organism is unconscious when smooth and 
unimpeded ; only when interrupted or checked in its onward 
movement does it become conscious activity. Take the case of 
a man traveling along a straight road. His progress is smooth 
and, possibly, quite automatic so far as his choice of route is 
concerned. He has been simply following the road before him 
because there was nothing else to do, no alternative to draw his 
attention in another direction. As far as this phase of it is con- 
cerned, his experience has been habitual or automatic. But now 
he encounters a fork in the roads. Alternative courses are open 
before him. Which shall he take ? Which road leads him to 
his destination ? If this is the first time that he has travelled 
this road, and he has received no previous instructions, the 
question of direction cannot be answered in a purely automatic 
way. It requires conscious deliberation and choice. This illus- 
trates what is meant by saying that consciousness never arises 
without a certain tension. 

The organism, with the brain as its neural center of gravity, is 
a machine made up of a delicate system of balances. When 
these are in relative equilibrium, acts are unconscious or auto- 
matic. When this equilibrium is disturbed beyond a certain 
point, which varies according to the inheritance and previous his- 
tory of the particular organism, consciousness emerges. Con- 
sciousness represents what, comparatively, we may call the ten- 
sional equilibrium of the organism, whereas habit represents its 
relatively stable equilibrium. 1 This conception is divested of all 

1 " The theory of consciousness which seems best to conform to the conditions of 
brain structure and its observed unity is that each conscious state is an expression of 
the total equilibrium of the conscious mechanism, and that intercurrent stimuli are 
continually shifting the equilibrium from one to another class of activities."' — Herrick, 
in Baldwin's Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology, Vol. I, p. 135. 
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objections from the metaphysical side, if it be constantly borne in 
mind that consciousness is no more an entity than habit, and that, 
like habit, it simply represents the life of the organism under a 
given set of conditions. 

Sleep is a relatively stable equilibrium lasting for hours. Mo- 
ments of absent-mindedness and motor automatism exhibit a 
transitive and localized equilibrium, which differs from that of 
sleep only in its briefer duration and its restriction, perhaps, to a 
single organ or group of organs. 1 On the other hand, conscious 
acts may be viewed as automatic acts in the making. They rep- 
resent " the felt struggle of the organism to do deliberately what 
later it comes to do naturally and by way of habit." They rep- 
resent habits in the process of becoming mechanized. It is pos- 
sible in this way to show how previously unconscious activities 
come into the focus of consciousness, and how, under other con- 
ditions, they pass out of the focus of clear consciousness through 
successive phases of decreasingly distinct consciousness until they 
become unconscious again as habits. 

Viewed in this light, then, the ' psychical ' and ' physical ' are 
simply limiting conceptions, like the concepts of structure and 
function in biology, or the concepts of habit and attention in psy- 
chology. In the words of Professor Moore : " ' Life '-experience 
is one inclusive activity of which consciousness and habit — the 
psychical and the physical — are, to the last analysis, constitu- 
ent functions." 2 

This, it seems to me, is what Ernst Mach is feeling towards 
when he says : This dualism of feeling and motion "is to my 
mind artificial and unnecessary. Its origin is analogous to that 
of certain pseudo-mathematical problems — having come from 
an improper formulation of the questions involved." 3 "I see, 
therefore, no opposition of physical and psychical, no duality, 
but simply identity. In the sensory sphere of my consciousness, 
everything is at once physical and psychical." * This is the truth 
that men of science have been moving towards in their various 

1 This may remain true in principle, no matter what theory of sleep be adopted. 

2 The Functional versus the Representational Theory of Knowledge in Locke's 
Essay, University of Chicago Contributions to Philosophy, Vol. Ill, No. I, p. 67. 

3 Analysis of Sensations, p. 191. 
* Ibid., p. 195. 
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statements of the identity hypothesis and agnostic monism. To 
quote Mach again : " Not the subject, but the direction of our in- 
vestigation, is different in the two domains." 1 "The fundamental 
constituents . . . would be the same." 2 "I only seek to adopt 
in physics a point of view that need not be changed the moment 
our glance is carried over into the domain of another science ; 
for, ultimately, all must form one whole." 3 

This is Mach's doctrine of the " complete parallelism of the 
psychical and the physical," * which he calls a heuristic principle 
of modern scientific research. " There is no rift between the 
psychical and the physical, no within and without, no sensation to 
which an outward, different thing corresponds. There is but one 
kind of elements, out of which the supposititious within and with- 
out are formed — elements which are themselves within and 
without according to the light in which, for the time being, they 
are viewed." 5 " The world of sense belongs to the physical and 
psychical domain alike." 6 "The boundary-line between the 
physical and the psychical is solely practical and conventional." 7 
The German physicist is groping here towards the functional view, 
but he oscillates in his statements between a materialistic and a 
parallelistic method of representation. What, then, is needed, I 
think, is a complete renovation of our ontological conceptions 
of mind and matter in terms of a functional psychology of ex- 
perience. 

III. If what has been said is true, then Locke was right when 
he insisted that " whatever idea is in the mind, the mind is con- 
scious of." 8 Nothing can be in the mind of which the mind is 
unconscious. " Unconscious mental states " is a contradiction in 
terms. The same is true of such phrases as ' unconscious mental 
modifications ' (Hamilton), ' subconsciousness ' (Ward), ' uncon- 
scious psychical dispositions ' (Stout), ' unconscious elements of 
feeling ' (Carus), ' infra-consciousness ' (Morgan.) The uncon- 
scious background of the conscious is not mental but neural. 

1 Op. cit., P. 15. *P. 17. 3 P. 23. 

<P. 30. 'P. 151. 6 Ibid. 

' Ibid., p. 152. These passages are from Williams's translation. (Open Court 
Publishing Co., Chicago). 

8 Essay on Human Understanding, Book II, chap, i, \ 9. 
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The subconscious is the mechanized background of the con- 
scious ; and this is just what we ordinarily mean by the physical 
as distinguished from the psychical. 

Continental thought, as culminating in Leibniz, Kant, and 
Hegel, may be taken broadly as standing for the insistence on 
the reality of unconscious mental states, unconscious sensations 
and ideas, faculties and mental powers, just as, on the other 
hand, English philosophy, as represented by Locke, Berkeley, 
and Hume, may be taken as standing for the non-existence of 
unconscious mental states, as standing, indeed, for the denial of 
any possible meaning in such phrases as ' unconscious ideas ' 
and ' subconscious mental states.' Neither the Continental nor 
the English conception of experience is an adequate one, but the 
English empiricist is nearer the truth on this point than the 
Continental philosopher, and this view is not without its advocates 
at the present time. " The psychology and the philosophy of the 
so-called ' Unconscious ' has no terms to employ and no argu- 
ments to present, which are not themselves the products of 
human consciousness." x " At the beginning of our investiga- 
tions we find the psychical and the conscious to be wholly iden- 
tical, for we can form no idea at all of what an unconscious sen- 
sation or idea might be." 2 " From the outstart, the conception 
of ' unconscious psychical processes ' is for us an empty concep- 
tion." 3 "If there be unconscious mental phenomena, we know 
absolutely nothing about them." 4 "Unconscious knowing and 
unconscious willing are phrases which defy all interpretation." 5 
" A psychic fact is by definition a fact of consciousness, 
and an unconscious fact of consciousness is as impossible as a 
straight curve." 6 "The endless difficulty about unconscious 
mental states disappears in a minute, when we consider conscious- 
ness as an attendant phenomenon upon neurological processes, 
which is present under definite conditions only, but which always 
presupposes nervous activity. All unconscious mental action 

JLadd, Philosophy of Mind^ p. 382. 

2 Ziehen, Introduction to Physiological Psychology, p. 4. 

8 Ibid., p. 5. * Binet. 

1 Bowne, Theory of Thought and Knowledge, p. 237. 

6 Calkins, Introduction to Psychology, p. 208. 
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may be relegated to physiology." 1 At this time, when so great 
an authority as Professor James is setting forth a doctrine of the 
' subconscious self as the psychological basis for the interpre- 
tation of religious phenomena, we need to be reminded that there 
are still a goodly number who regard such terms simply as a 
' mixing of categories,' as Mr. Bradley would say. 

IV. The whole question is a striking instance of a new idea 
trying to express itself in an old terminology. The emphasis 
which Professor Baldwin, in his recent book Development and 
Evolution, puts upon ' psychophysical ' evolution, insisting upon 
the equal continuity, uniformity, and universality of the parallel- 
ism of the two series, yet ignoring the underlying philosophical 
problem, seems to me to indicate the line along which future 
investigation will be pushed. All the phenomena of scientific 
biology and psychology will be treated as psychophysical facts, 
irrespective of any theory of the relations between the psychical 
and the physical. In this way a standpoint and a terminology 
will gradually be developed which recognize that the distinction 
after all is only a methodological one, and when this result has 
been reached, the problem of the relation between mind and 
matter will have vanished. It will have been relegated, like the 
epistemological problem, to the limbo of the unanswered and 
unanswerable, because wrongly propounded, riddles. 

While he makes no explicit statements with reference to the 
subject, yet it seems to me that Professor Baldwin by his doctrine 
of psychophysical evolution is forced to adopt the functional in- 
terpretation of the relation of consciousness to the organism, if 
he is going to carry out the philosophical implications of the 
term ' psychophysical.' Consciousness, he insists, is a factor in 
evolution, but only such in connection with the correlative ner- 
vous process. Consciousness and nervous process are always 
joint-cause or joint-effect in evolutionary growth. " The brain 
is not a brain when consciousness is not there." " So conscious- 
ness does not, on the other hand, produce movement without a 
brain." 2 A cause, as Mr. Bain and Mr. Bradley have insisted, 

1 Development and Evolution, p. 1 30. 

2 Patrick, Psychological Review, Vol. IV, p. 302. 
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is always a psychophysical or mind-body fact ; an effect likewise 
is always a psychophysical fact. Hence, Professor Baldwin 
affirms, the mechanical and the teleological (or psychological) 
statements are equally true, only we do not, and perhaps never 
will, understand hozv they are to be reconciled. This leaves us 
still with the problem, but restated so as to take into account 
both the physical and the psychical, the mechanical and the 
teleological series. 

But this is either to ignore the relation between mind and body, 
or it is to take a step towards the functional point of view. From 
the standpoint of biology, this problem can be passed over, for 
the time being ; but not so in philosophy. Hence I have inter- 
preted Professor Baldwin's statements on the subject, in this book 
and also in his Dictionary, as an approximation to the functional 
view. In both places Professor Baldwin represents the present 
status of the problem by the following diagram : 



M. 
> 



W. 
> 



> 



This he describes in the following words : " The general 
state of the problem may be shown by the accompanying dia- 
gram, which will at any rate serve the modest purpose of indi- 
cating the alternatives. The upper line of the two parallels may 
represent the statements on the psychological side which mental 
science has a right to make respecting the determination of 
mental change ; the lower of the parallels may represent the 
corresponding series of statements made by physics and natural 
science, including the chemistry and physiology of the brain. 
Where they stop an upright line may be drawn to indicate the 
setting of the problem of interpretation, in which both series of 
statements claim to be true ; and the further line to the right 
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then gives the phenomena and statements of them which we 
have to deal with when we come to consider man as a whole. 
Now our point is that we cannot deny either of the parallel lines 
in dealing with the phenomena of the single line to the right, nor 
can we take either of them as a sufficient statement of the further 
problem which the line to the right proposes. To take the line 
representing the mechanical principles of nature, and extend it 
alone beyond the upright, is to throw out of nature the whole 
series of phenomena which belong in the upper parallel line and 
do not lend themselves to statement in mechanical terms. And 
to extend the upper line alone beyond the upright is to allow that 
mechanical principles break down even in their own sphere, for 
the brain is a part of nature, even when accompanied by a 
mind. 

"As to the interpretation of the single line to the right, it 
may always remain the problem that it now is. The best we can 
do is to get points of view regarding it ; and the main progress 
of philosophy seems to be in getting an adequate sense of the 
conditions of the problem itself. From the more humble side 
of psychology, the growth of consciousness itself may teach us 
how the problem comes to be set in the form of seemingly irre- 
concilable antinomies, and this it is the merit of the genetic theo- 
ries to have recognized. The person grows both in body and 
mind, and this growth has to have two sides — the side facing 
toward the past, the ' retrospective reference ' which embodies all 
determinations already made, and the side facing the future, the 
' prospective reference ' of growth, and of the consciousness of 
growth which anticipates further determination. The positive 
sciences have by their very nature to face backward, to look re- 
trospectively, to be ' descriptive ' — these give the lower of our 
parallel lines. The moral sciences so-called, on the other hand, 
deal with judgments, appreciations, organizations, expectations, 
and so represent the other, the ' prospective ' mental attitude 
and its corresponding aspects of reality. This gives character 
largely to the upper one of our parallel lines. But to get a con- 
struction of the third line, the one to the right, is to ask for both 
these points of view at once ; to stand at both ends of the line 
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— at a point where description takes the place of prophecy, and 
where reality has nothing further to add to thought. 

" This third alternative is, accordingly, to think psychophysi- 
cal change in a category under which both mechanical processes 
and ideal changes — the realization of ends and values — are 
present at once. And the problem becomes that of the inter- 
pretation of the world in general ; how can a mechanical sys- 
tem be also teleological ? — the issue of philosophy in which all 
the others are pooled, and on the general solution of which that 
of this problem must depend." 1 

This task of " getting an adequate sense of the conditions of 
the problem itself" is exactly what the functional view is striving 
to accomplish. It seeks to show, in terms of means and ends, 
how the psychical and the physical are functionally related in 
experience, how the distinction emerges and vanishes in relation 
to the process of reconstruction or growth. In terms of Profes- 
sor Baldwin's diagram, it seeks to make plain the relation of the 
single to the double lines. In the former paper, the attempt was 
made to trace the evolution of the distinction, as represented in 
the theory of the vovz of Anaxagoras, the doctrine of ' matter ' and 
' form ' of Aristotle, the evolution of the ideas of the psychical, 
the individual, and the subjective. 2 The attempt was there made 
to show also the fluidity of the distinction by several illustrations 
taken from the psychology of concrete experience. In the pres- 
ent paper, this argument has been extended by a criticism of three 
ambiguous concepts current in modern psychology — the con- 
cepts of ' function,' of ' mental activity,' and of ' unconscious 
mental states ' — with the conviction that the truth lies in the 
direction of a functional interpretation, which views both mind 
and matter as phases of a process, rather than as distinct entities 
or things. 

" In all regions of phenomena the belief in entities has retarded 
the progress of knowledge. Light, heat, electricity, magnetism — 
each in turn has been conceived, not as the result of certain con- 

1 Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology, Vol. II, p. 84. 

2 The terms ' subjective ' and ' objective ' having just reversed their meanings since 
the period of the Middle Ages. 
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ditions, but as a mysterious principle controlling the conditions." 1 
So also with consciousness. It, too, has been conceived as an 
occult force. But if our argument is true, consciousness is not 
a separate thing, but a function, a meaning of reality under cer- 
tain conditions. What we call matter is a meaning of reality un- 
der other conditions. Matter is a meaning for reality (a meaning 
in experience) under conditions of relative equilibrium. Mind or 
consciousness is the meaning of reality or experience under con- 
ditions of relative tension. The reality or experience itself in its 
fullness is the process thus expressed — in both these phases. 
These two meanings arise together in experience, the one as focal, 
the other as marginal. The material thing is never the thing 
which is undergoing mediation ; it is never reality as idea. It is 
reality as (treated as) already mediated or as not requiring media- 
tion. The physical is the «<r^-ual, as contrasted with the psychi- 
cal, which is the idea-\ (i. e., reality as idea). Reality, in other 
words, may be either stable (equilibrated) or tensional. Spencer 
and Huxley both have the essence of this idea, when they call 
mind and matter symbols ; but they do not work it out. 

" Colors were first supposed to be in the outward objects, then 
in the light coming from these objects, then in the eye that per- 
ceives this light, then in the nerve acted upon by the eye, then 
in some part of the brain acted upon by the nerve, and a very 
small step remains to perceive that colors, and that every sense- 
perception is an activity of the mind." 2 But ' mind ' itself 
now comes to be reinterpreted. It is no longer conceived in 
terms of an immaterial substance. The significance of the func- 
tional statement is not that color reduces to an " activity of the 
mind," but that color thus shows itself to be capable of inter- 
pretation in terms of activity, either as psychical or as physical. 
The concepts of both mind and matter undergo a thorough revi- 
sion in a functional view of reality, a revision so radical that 
reality would seem to lie in action or process rather than in 
any substance or entity or thing ; and in any phase of reality, such 
as color, the distinctions between subjective and objective are 

1 Macpherson, Spencer and Spencerism, pp. 84-85. 

2 W. Lutoslawski, International Journal of Ethics, Vol. V, p. 318. 
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relative only, the meaning of these terms being determined, not 
by any fixed ontological relation, but by the point of view of the 
discussion. To ask whether all reality or experience presents 
these two aspects of the physical and the psychical is like asking 
whether every circle has both a circumference and a center. 
Every experience has a focal point in consciousness and a mar- 
ginal area which with reference to this focal point is called the 
external world. This focus of attention is identified with the 
subjective or psychical self; this external world is called the 
objective or physical not-self. But both are aspects of, or fac- 
tors within, experience, just as the center and circumference are 
essential elements in the circle. 

Experience is not psychical all the time either in the individual 
or in the race ; nor is it physical ; it is both, or either, only at 
critical points. Pre-reflective experience splits into distinguished 
aspects of conscious reflection only to reunite again in a post- 
reflective unity. Highly organized beings have more of these 
critical reconstruction points or periods than the less highly 
organized, and for this reason are ranked psychically as higher 
in the scale. But such a being is just as truly higher in the 
physical scale as well, since these are reciprocal phases. It is an 
historical fallacy either to read back the relatively continuous 
psychical life of the human being into the lower animal and 
plant and so-called inorganic forms, or to interpret the reflective, 
tensional life of the higher forms exclusively in terms of the pre- 
reflective life of these lower forms. 

Professor Baldwin makes the same point with reference to the 
single line to the right in his diagram, that the present writer 
made with reference to the single line to the left in a similar 
diagram. 1 He shows that the post-reflective stage cannot rightly 
be interpreted in terms of either alone of the parallel lines, because 
they represent abstractions from the concrete experience repre- 
sented in the single line, just as the pre-reflective experience for 
the same reason cannot be so interpreted, as shown by the pres- 
ent writer in his diagram. 

1 See diagram on opposite page, which combines both points of view. The original 
diagram was given in an article on "The Psychological Theory of Evolution" in 
the Journal of Comparative Neurology, Vol. XI, pp. 253-255. 
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Psychical (M = Mind) 



Pre-reflective 
Concrete Experience 



Post-reflective 
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Concrete Experience 
'••.. Physical (B == Body) ' (W = "Man as a 

Whole") 



In other words, the distinction of the psychical and the phys- 
ical is one which throughout must be interpreted in terms of the 
process of reconstruction of experience, and this process of re- 
construction implies the recurrent breaking up of relatively fixed 
activities (instincts, habits) in consciousness and the mediation 
thereby of new acts. The span of consciousness which measures 
this stage of tension in reconstruction, between the unmediated 
(impulsive) and the mediated (rational) act, carries with it not 
only this relation of polarity expressed by the terms psychical 
and physical, but many other dualities or even pluralities, accord- 
ing to the demands of the experience. This problem of mind 
and matter is, in reality, only a phase of the larger problem 
which modern psychology has transformed from its abstract 
statement, as the problem of the many and the one, into the more 
intelligible statement as the relation of means and end. This par- 
allelism, like all others, is one that develops within the psycho- 
logical process ; and it appears as a problem only because of the 
fact that our experience is not yet completed, that, as Professor 
Baldwin says, it still has a career before it. Its complete solu- 
tion would, of course, mean a world in which there was no 
change, no breaks and readjustments, and hence no problems — 
a world quite inconceivable to us. Hence the only solution 
which we can expect to find, so long as we remain the living, 
growing, expanding beings that we are, is the solution that we 
actually do find in our life of action. The psychical and the 
physical really become compatible and their parallelism intelligi- 
ble every time we perform an act in the world of space and time. 
Action is the solution of every paradox of thought, and it is the 
only solution which a growing experience demands. 

H. Heath Bawden. 
Vassar College. 



